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A weed, a leaf, a flower- 

Chance-sown and growing wild- 
They lived their little hour, 
To share the sun and shower 

Of the home-life they begujied. 



To cheer life's groping way, 
A precious blossom smiledl 

We gather these, to pray 

Old memories to stay 

With that home-flower — our child. 

Worcester f Mass. 

For Christmas^ fSSQ- 



WAYSIDE CHEER. 
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"A little child shall lead them." 



Love dreamed that he dreamt, and wrought 
And garnered go/den sheaves, 

Yet accounted the harvest nought 
But sere and withered leaves. 

Love dreamed that he woke, and sighed 
To find how little worth 

The harvest, — and fain had died, 
Despairing a bloom less earth. 

God smiled and a flower was born, 
A^ To bloom beside the way ; 

4^ Love toiled, and was glad as the dawn, 

"*- And sang the live-long day. 



[mDCCCLXXXII,— IX.] 
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PART I. 

WITH CHILDREN. 



SONGS BY THE BROOKSIDE.' 



HEAKD WITH CHILDREN IN THE MOUNTAINS. 



I. 

LISTENING. 



By mountain streams, one summer's day, 
The merry children came to play 
With tiny' boats, that drift away. 

Kind messages they planned and wrote, 
To send, in trusting love, afloat 
Way off to sea in a birch-bark boat, 

An idler there, by children taught, — 
Where all the summer air was fraught 
With songs of gladness, — listening caught 

These woodland echoes of the themes 
Made vocal there by mountain streams, 
Where trusting childhood laughs and dreams. 



II. 
THE MESSAGE. 



Leaping for joy, the brooks speed along. 
Babbling their glee to the summer sky; 

Smiling adieu to the leafy throng, 
Kissing the shining pebbles "good-bye!" 

Dancing along, with sunbeams at play; 

Scattering garlands of fleecy foam : 
Watching the stars o'er a darkening way, 

Trustfully, cheerfully, bravely they roam. 

Haply, kind thoughts like brooks may go, 

And love flow down as free 
As wandering streams, which seek below 

Their brothers by the sea. 

Mountain and sea the streams unite. 

Though long the way may be. 
Brothers who dwell on mountain height 

Greet brothers by the sea. 



Tokens adrift!— Oh, may you find 
Some sheltering haven fair. 

Oh, sea, to drifting boats be kind, — 
Love's messengers they bear. 



Ill, 

SONG OF THE MOUNTAIN. 



Far from their mountain home my streams 
Wander and leave me to my dreams; 

Singing they go 

To the sea below. 
And leave me to my dreams. 

Once, from my arms they could not stray; 
Helpless, but safe they jcr ad led lay; 

Clasped in my arms 

Secure from harms. 
Nor wished from me to stray. 

Now from my sheltering care they roam, 
Seeking below a fairer home. 

Ever be nigh 

Oh, gracious sky, 
Where'er my streams may roam. 

Sun, moon and stars ray wanderers guard ; 

Cheer all their way; — their tasks are hard, 
The way is long, 
They are not strong, — 
Watch o'er them, guide and guard. 

Come, fleetest night-winds, speed away. 
A message bear for me, I pray. 

To far off sea, 

Where'er they be, — 
My children, far away. 

Carry my love, lest they forget 
Old days at home with me, — and yet 

Forbear to chide,— 

The world is wide 
And busy hearts forget. 

Gather their kindest thoughts of me; — 
Wrap in a cloud that waits by the sea; — 
And in my dreams 
My wandering streams 
Shall come and comfort me. 



' 



LISTENING STILL. 



I 



Gone, one blissful summer's day; 
Gone, the happy boys at play; 

The idler's songs are sung. 
While the twilight shadows creep, 
Stay, oh joyous echoes,— keep 

Our hearts forever young I 

[♦Published in " Santa Oiaws," 1889.] 



SEAWEED. 
Gathered With Children. 



To have a summer's holiday, 
We sought the sea-shore, far away, 

And found the Ocean waiting there 
Beside the cliffs, tall, gray and bare. 

The surf rolled up its snowy crest, 
And flung itself on the shining breast 

Of the long, wide beach, and seemed to say; 
''I am an Ocean-child at play." 

Far off, the ships went sailing by 
To hide behind the rim of the sky. 

For the sky comes do^n to kiss the sea. 
Or the sea reaches up, — which ever it be. 

They love each other, the sky and sea; 

In storm or calm they always agree. 
The sea to the sky is always true, 

For when the sky smiles the sea smiles too. 

When frowns the sky, the sea will frown, 

And waves roll up, and clouds roll down. 
They talk together, — that makes the roar, — 
,^ When the breakers crash and lash the shore. 

The shore doesn't mind; it's used to the noise 
Of over-grown, boisterous Ocean- boys. 

(The gentle waves, with flowing curls 
Of snow-white foam, are the sea's little girls.) 

The tall gray cliffs stand bravely there, 
To hold the light-house high in the air. 

To tell the sailors which way to go 
When the sea and sky are acting so. 

We love the sea when the sky is blue 
And the sea smiles back the sky's own hue; 

When the Ocean-children are at play. 
Along the shore, on a summer's day. 

And some one says, — who loves the sea. 
And children, just like you and me, — 

That gentleness is best of all 
In everybody, great and small. 



[Published in Harper s Young People y 1889. 
Illustrated by Culmer Barnes.] 
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FROM MOUNTAIN TO SEA/ 



SONGS FOR CHILDREN. 



" Far down the valley, 

A hundred miles or more, 
Other little children 

Shall bring my boats ashore." 

Robert Louis Stevenson. 



I. 

THE BOAT ADRIFT. 



Run, little brook, to the river run, 

Speed, river, to the sea. 
Out of the shadow, into the sun, 

The ocean waits for thee. 

Glide, little boat, o'er the waters glide 
From mountain to ^he sea. 

The way is long, but friendly tide 
Will find the shore for thee. 

Out of the shadow, into the sun, 
Drift bravely to the sea, 

Somewhere, below, thy journey done, 
A welcome waits for thee. 



II. 

SONG OF THE BROOK. 



Through sunshine or shadow 

I sing on the way. 
Nor staying to question 

The night, or the day. 

Each da3' growing stronger 

And braver to run 
The race set before me, 

To win the '' Well done." 

Still hastening onward, 

And leaving behind 
An echo of gladness, — 

Still onward, to find 

The swift rolling river, 
And there do my part 

Rejoicing and striving 
With brave, willing heart. 

New struggles and triumphs 
To bear,"or to share; 

The river's glad helper. 
Yet pausing not there, — 

The stars kindly beckon, 

As onward we roll 
To reach the great ocean ; — 

There, there is our goal. 

Through sunshine or shadow, 
Come, wander with me, 
Still toiling and singing 
Our way to the sea. 



III. 

DWELLING TOGETHER. 



Glad were the ice-fettered children of earth, 
Wooed by the spriDgtirae, to join in its mirth. 

Glad were the mountains, the warm sun kissed, 
Their snow-crowned summits dissolving in mist. 

Glad was the pool, the tiny drops made 
Huddling together in sunshine or shade. 

Glad was the little rill, dancing with glee 
Into -the sunlight, happy and free. 

Glad was the brook, that hastened along. 
Tossing, and tumbling and humming a song. 

Glad were the meadows and fields on its way. 
Crowning its banks with the blossoms of May. 

Glad was the river the brook to embrace 
Gaining new courage and strength for its race. 

Glad was the ocean, the river so bold 
Safe in ils strong waiting arms to enfold. 

Glad was the sky, — and rejoicing still 
Ocean and river, the brook and the rill, — 

Children of earth, from mountain and sea, 
Dwelling together in unity. 



UNDER THE ELMS IN AUTUMN. 



/ 



Grandpa^ where are the robins. 
We heard when the elms were green, 

Sinorinor among the branches. 
With pretty leaves for a screen ? 

Why are the nests forsaken 

When the little birds learn to fly ? 
Why are the elm-trees silent. 

And reaching up to the sky ? 
« « * 

My child, on gray-clad hillsides, 

We seek for our birds in vain. 
Only the Autumn shadows, 

The elms and the nests remain. 

Fairies, with love beguiling, 

Have beckoned our birds away ; 
Somewhere, they still are singing ; — 

The elm-trees are sad to-day. 
* m 

Wait, Grandpa, while I whisper. 

To the elms, a secret I know ; — 
Our birds will sing next summer ; 

Next summer, after the snow. 



FRAGMENTS OF BIRD-SONGS. 
From " Con. The Wizard." 



Why will you miss the gladness 

And fill your lives with sadness, 
Complaining of your real or fancied ills ? 

You never hear the flowers 

Complaining of the showers, 
Or hear the valleys envying the hills. 

Come, be jolly, jolly, jolly; 

'Tis folly, folly, folly, 
And only "makes life harder, to complain. 

The world is full of beauty 

And smiling lightens duty. 
Like sunshine weaving rainbows in the rain. 



While I've a home and friends to share 

Of tasks I'll ne'er complain, 
And when my lot seems hard to bear, 

111 sing my merriest strain. 

And should the sky grow dark and drear, 

I'll bravely do my part 
To keep the clouds from coming near 

The sunshine in my heart. 



See the clouds go drifting by 
Leaving clear the summer sky; 
So our little troubles fly 
When the bird is singing nigh. 
For meerily, cheerily, ever is heard 
The glad little song of the wise little bird. 

If the heart is pure within. 

When you hear his song begin, 

Better than a crown to win 

'Tis to let the singer in. 
For merrily, cheerily, ever is heard 
The glad little song of the wise little bird. 



'Tis better to smile than to frown ; 

'Tis better to laugh than to cry; 
For when the bright sun goes down 

The stars are still left in the sky. 
Contentment is life's fairest crown. 

And Hope's sweetest songs never die. 



The best kind of luck 
For all kinds of weather, 

Is plenty of pluck 
And cheerful endeavor. 



[From "Fableland Stories," Si. N/choias, 1S90.] 



VACATION PLANS ON THE ROOF. 



You Ve looking for " Fresh Air Children ? " 
There's lots of 'em longing to go, 

Who live in the block over yonder 
Where we live, — their rooms are below. 

We live in the French -roof story, — 
It's different with us, you see, — 

They're packed in there like sardines, 
We're only my mother and me. 

Our plan is to keep together. 
We never go off any wheres, — 

Don't need to go, like the others, — 
We might, if we lived down stairs 

Like the Smiths and Browns and Jones; — 
We've plenty of air, up so high, 

We can see the river and ferries, — 
Our roof looks out to the sky. 

We sleep on the roof when its pleasant. 

And all night long we can see 
The stars, twinkling over the city. 

And watching my mother and me. 

She talks of the *' Heavenly Mansions," 
At night, when we lie there awake; — 

She's lonesome, I think, without father; — 
That's the trip we're waiting to take I 



BLITHEBIRD SONGS; 



I. 

SONG OF THE WAVE. 



A restless, wandering wave 
This gracious message gave: 

'*Go sing of a smile and say, 
The tender, tbonghtful grace 
Of a gentle smilng face 

Has gladdened a heart to-day." 

"A toiler on the sands. 

With weary, task-worn hands, 

Toiled on, and sadly dreamed. 
His heart forgot its pain. 
For where a cloud had lain, 

A smile like sunshine gleamed." 

"The fleeting day is dead; 

The rippling wave has fled; 
Yet happy thoughts beguile 

The toiler's heart from care; — 

A treasure lingers there; — 
The memory of a smile!" 



II. 
SONG OF THE SHORE. 



Out on the beach the sunbeams play. 
Dancing and glancing over the bay, 
Merrily chasing the mists away. 

Out on the beach the shining sands 

Listen and glisten in radiant bands. 

While gaily the shells are clapping their hands. 

Out on the beach with joyful roar 
Dashes and splashes the surf on the shore, 
And grim rocks smile as never before. 

Out on the beach the echoes fly 
Ringing and singing up to the sky: 
The children hear, and cease to sigh. 

Out on the beach the voices ring: 
"Duty and beauty glad tidings bring, 
To toilers here;" — Sing, Blithebird, sing I 



III. 

SONG OF THE DAWN. 



I heard their voices calling, — 

A pleading human cry, — 
Where children's tears" wete falling 

Beneath a darkened skv. 
The stars in pity listened 

And lent their feeble light, 
While dewy tear-drops glistened 

Upon the robes of night. 



In gladness wakes the morning I 

New melodies arise! 
The golden light is dawning 

To gild anew the skies. 
I hear the children singing 

A blithesome, grateful lay; 
The heavens with echoes ringing, 

To greet the new-born day. 



Sing, Blithebird! — tell the story; 

The dreary night departs; 
Love's sunlight dawns in glory 

On waiting human hearts. 
And they who bring: rejoicing, 

With gracious deeds of love. 
Shall hear the Blithebird voicing 

The harmonies above. 



IV. 



AN ECHO FROM THE CLIFFS. 



*'Far better than a crown of bays 
They win, who strive, nor cease 

To walk in wisdom's pleasant ways, 
Whose paths lead on to peace. " 

[*From the story " On Cliff and 
Shore," in " Santa Glaus;' 1889-90.] 



PART II. 

FIRE-SIDE REVERIES. 



BIRTHDAY WISHES. 



Dear little child, with a sunny face. 

And 8un-lit, golden hair;- 
May sunny thoughts lend all their grace 

To keep your life as fair. 
May srolden deeds spring up like flowers 

And weave for you a crown; 
May love's glad sunshine gild your hours 

Until life's sun goes down. 

SHEILA'S "NOW I LAY ME." 



Now I lay me down to sleep 
I pray Thee, Lord, to safely keep; 
And when the morning comes again, 
Please help me to be good, — Amen I 

[Used in the "Bunny Stories," in St. Nicholas, 1889.] 
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DOWN TO SLEEP." 



The Angel of Night has come,, bringing 

The little birds home to the nest. 
The Angel of Slumber is singing 

Our home-bird to sleep on her breast. 
* * * 
An Angel of Mem'ry is haunting 

The over-wrought mother-heart there, — 
Old lullaby 8 softly are chanting — 

Hush'd voices are breathing a prayer. 

Herself, in her child there repeating, 

She grieves for the untrodden way, — 
The morrow's bright promise defeating 

With echoes of dead yesterday. 
« « « 
The Angel of Hope, gently beaming. 

Low whispers '*Dear heart, do not weep." 
Lay all of thy bitter-sweet dreaming 

And fears, with thy child, "Down to sleep." 



A LULLABY. 



Sleep, my baby, gently rest. 
Safe upon thy mother's breast 
Sweetly dream, and smile to hear 
Angel voices woo thee, dear» 
Smile again, thy mother keeps 
Loving watch, while baby sleeps. 
Sleep on, dream on, smile on. 

My child. 



Nestle closer, close to me 
'Tis thy mother clasping thee. 
Angels will thy heart beguile 
From thy mother,--do not smile ;- 
Nor with angels, baby mine. 
Can I share a smile of thine 
For thou art mine, all mine. 

My child. 



Hush, my baby do not sigh, 
Angels still may hover nigh 
Wooing thee with whispers mild ;- 
Hush thee, smile again my child, 
Let thy mother grieve for thee, 
Praying only, stay with me I 
Stay thou with me, with me, 

My child ! 



BREAKFAST, DINNER AND SUPPER 
(FOR THREE.) 



FOR BREAKFAST. 

A kind *^ good morning,'' thankful hearts, 
Three smiling faces, minds at ease, 

Andhchep/y words, — naught else imparts 
£--^ "^ Such relish rare, — and having these 

We have the best this world affords; 
For have we not each other here, 

Nor envy any king his hoards? 
So sit you down to breakfast, dear. 

Ah, little we care for bills of fare 
When the table is set for three. 

With baby's high-chair, and smiling there 
Is our darling 'twixt you and me. 

FOR DINNER. 

A welcome, always true and sweet, 

A glimpse of home, to break the day, 
The patter of those little feet, — 

The sweetest music on life's way. 
Whate'er the fare be, wife of mine. 

The menu sparkles with good cheer; 
No prince could tempt me out to dine, 

So sit you down to dinner, dear. 

Ah! little we care for bills of fare 
When the table is set for three. 

With baby's high-chair, and smiling there 
Is our darling 'twixt you and me. 

FOR SUPPER. 

A cosy fireside, rest from care. 

Our daily bread with loved ones near 
Will make a dainty bill of fare, 

So sit you down to supper, dear. 
And you shall tell me baby-news. 

While we will watch you pour the tea; — 
With home and baby, could we choose 

A happier lot for yOu and me? 

Ah I little we care for bills of fare 
When the table is set for three. 

With baby's high-chair, and smiling there 
Is our darling 'twixt you and me. 



CHANGES. 



In the arms of grand old mountains 

An Eden-like valley lay; 
From the village in the valley 

A lane ran its leafy way 
Down the hill-side to the river, — 

O^er hill-side and lane a crest 
Of stately, towering elm-trees; — 

The elm trees sheltered a nest. 

In that home-nest happy birdlings 

Sftiigly nestled side by side; 
There a mother fondly brooded, — 

There a father watched with pride. 
One by one they saw their fledglings 

Fly away, in eager quest 
Of other loves, — the youngest 

Lingered longest in the nest. 

'Neath the old elm trees entreating, 

Came love enticing to roam, 
The old, old story repeating, — 

Far away they sought a home. 
When at last to her was given 

A wee baby-bird, — her own , — 
The little nest was her Heaven; 

Her birdie the sweetest known. 

Yet, mingling with all her gladness. 

Would come old memories, fraught 
With an undertone of sadness — 

Of the changes Time had wrought. 
A longing filled her mother-breast 

For her kindred — oh that they. 
Her loved ones, in that old home-nest, 

Might share in her joy to-day. 



Only the mountains and valley; 

Only the village and lane; 
Only the elms on the hill-side 

By the river, now remain. 
For a Reaper, whose name is Death, 

In silence has passed that way I 
" Not one is left," his record saith, 

" To be glad with her to-day." 

Northampton. January 24, 1883. 



HOW THE BABIES GROW. 



Where is our tiny baby with dimpled, dumpling face ? 
Who is this rougish ipaiden who comes to take her place? 
Where are the baby dresses, the cunning baby ways ? 
Gone with our fond caresses, gone with those baby days! 
The wings of Time are laden with joys we fain would 

hold;— 
We love this darling maiden, but miss the babe of old. 

Heigho, heigho, heigho I How the babies grow I 
How to keep them babies we should like to know I 

Where are the other babies ? It seems but yesterday 
These noisy boys and maidens, who gaily round us play 
With dollies, toys and wagons until the welkin rings, 
Were babies, our wee babies, — dear, tender, helpless 

' things I 
The wings of Time are laden with joys we fain would 

hold;— 
We love the boy and maiden but miss the babes of old. 

Heigho, heigho, heigho I Buds to blossoms grow I 
Naught so sweet as babies could we keep them so. 

Thus changing, ever changing, like flitting sunlight 
gleams. 

We lose our hahles like visions which come and go in 
dreams. 

God bless the darling babies who have our arms out- 
grown ; 

Their love the purest, sweetest, the human heart has 
known. 

On wings of Time they vanish with joys we fain would / 
hold, 

Yet in our hearts we cherish the precious babes of old. 

Heigho, heigho, heigho I Years may come and go, 
But our babies never 'can our love outo^row. 
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THE OLD SONG'S JUST RIGHT. 



Vacation time is coming, 

And then we go away; 
My dolly'8 things are ready, 

And pretty soon we'll say 
" Good-by " to all the kittens, 

The parrot and the birds; — 
The hardest part of going 

Is saying good-by words. 

If kitties should be lonely. 

Perhaps they'll run away; 
And Curley-dog might follow, — 

He never likes tcr stay 
With the servants in the kitchen, 

He's just a little proud, — 
And the sea-shore man has written 

That " Dogs are not allowed." 

What if Polly-Toodles-Parrot, 

For mischief, or in rage, 
Should frighten my canaries, 

Or open every cage V 
The pets will surely wonder 

How I could leave them here; — 
It really does seem selfish; — 

Oh dear ! oh dear I oh dear I 

I always miss them sadly. 

And they will miss us so; — 
They stay at home all summer, — 

I wonder why we go ? 
At all the summer places 

Papa sings every night 
*' No place like home," — and tells us 

"The old song is just right." 

Mamma smiles back and answers, 

'' The home we leave behind 
Has charms vacation rovers 

May seek, but never find." 
Perhaps they- go for my sake; — 

I'll ask them please to stay 
And try a home vacation, — 

And then we all can play, 

That we have roamed a fortnight 

And come back home to rest; 
I'm sure they both will like it 

And say my plan is best. 
Then we'll have fun together 

And be so jolly glad I — 
'Twill be the best vacation 

This family ever had I 



A CHRISTMAS REVERIE. 



'Tis Christmas Eve. The children fast asleep 

Await the glad surprises of the morn, 
Which loving hearts enshrined in mystery keep 

To greet them on the day that Christ was born. 

A fragrance of the forest fills the room, 
Where holly wreaths and hemlock boughs entwine 

The Christmas bounty with their winter bloom, 
And Nature lends her incense for the shrine. 

The old-time custom, not yet quite outgrown, 
Decrees the stockings by the mantle side, 

That Santa Glaus, descending all alone. 

May find these dumb petitions yawning wide. 

The old-time Santa Claus would blush, I fear. 

In these new days of luxury, and pray 
To hide his meagre load of homespun gear 

From contrast with the splendors of to-day. 

The costly books and toys each year displays. 
These marvels rare which skill and taste combine, 

The gems of art which crown these later days, 
Were all unknown to us in Auld Lang Syne. 

Oh, happy homes, where art now lends her grace! 

Where love and plenty ihold no bounty dear. 
Oh, happy childhood, where no blighting trace 

Of Want's grim presence saddens Christmas cheer! 

Nay, Christmas Past, we will not blush for you. 
Nor chide the Santa Claus of earlier days. 

For hearts were rich, though gifts were plain and few 
And love was kind, though schooled in humblest 
ways. 

Nor w^ealth, nor luxury of art can give 
A deeper joy than we in childhood knew. 

Though love meant toil, where all must toil to live. 
Yet love found room for Christmas stockings too! 

Those boyhood stockings!— knit of blue or gray. 
By aged hands, long skilled in works of grace, — 

A saving grace, that kept the wolf at bay, — 
They mind me still of her dear saintly face, — 



Our patient Grandma, beaming there with pride 

Upon the children's children, at her knee, 
Who told us Bible stories, amplified 

Till bed-time came, with Watts' grave minstrelsy. 

On Christmas eve, by early candle-light. 

The empty stockings hung in mute array 
Beside the chimney-place, but out of sight 

We knew a store of Christmas goodies lay. 

Sly peepings from the truudle-bed, to see 
-••Which bulged the most," kept all the brood astir 

Till mother's kindly warnings hushed the glee, 
Because our watching only hindered her. 

Dear mother-heart, so often sorely tried I 

Dear toiling hands and tireless, willing feetl 
Whose every gift to us was sanctified 

By loving toil, and made more truly sweet; 

Our mother's love, within our hearts, as then 
In happy days of far-off childhood's home, — 

Or here, or there, beyond our human ken, — 
Lives on to bless us, whereso'er we roam! 

Our stern browed father, who would blush to own 
In words the love that filled his honest breast. 

Whose care and tenderness were bravely shown 
In unremitting toil for all the rest. 

Looked on in mild approval of our joy, 

But shyly dodged the timid '' Thank you, sir !" 
Evoked, percliance, by some new ''boughten" toy, 
The very one a boy would most prefer. 

How well they knew, that when we reached the toe ^ 

Of that long stocking we should search to find 

The shining sixpence, hidden there below 
Enwrapped in many papers for a blind. 

What ringing echoes come, of wild delight. 

From merry voices of that long ago I — 
The heart is full, — and fain would say good-night 

To dreams that prompt unbidden tears to flow. 

Dear Christmas Past, the memories ye hold, — 
Grown sadly precious by the flight of years, — 

Shall keep thy memory green as we grow old, 
And hallow each new Christmas while it cheers. 



PART III. 

MINOR AND MAJOR. 



MINOR AND MAJOR. 



"All is Vanity." 

Sparkling in the summer sun, - 
Eagerly the brooklets run, 

To the river's breast, 

Seeking love and rest, — 
Dreaming love and rest are one! 

Rivers to the ocean flee, 
Quitting vale and wood and lea, — 

Heedless in the quest: — 

Dream of love and rest 
On the bosom of the seal 

Hear the ocean ceaseless sigh 
For the over-arching sky, — 

Reckless of the pain, 

Love and rest to gain, — 
Dreaming love and rest are nighl ^ 

Brooklets, river moaning sea, < 

Own this bitter truth to me: — 

Vain the eager quest I 

Love is all unrest I 
Dreaming ends in mockery. 

"Rejoice Always." 

List to maiden who sings in the sun, — 
"Merrily cheerily, run, brooklet, run I 

Hie to thy lover, and safe on his breast, 

Losing thyself in his love, find thy rest. 
Merrily, cheerily, run brooklet, run, , 

Merged in the river thy heaven is won!" 

Bravely the minstrel, through forest and lea. 
Sings to the river: "Oh, haste to the sea. 

Patiently toiling, forgetting unrest. 

Sheltering safely the weak on thy breast. 
Bearing and sharing, — haste on to the seal 
Loving and striving wins heaven for thee!" 

Hush! On the wings of the night- winds a song 
Echoing joyously, star-vault along; — 

"Ocean, rejoicing thy lovers look down; 
Strength is thy crowning, wear nobly thy 
crown; — 
Faithful and constant;— the tide's rhythmic 

song 
Preludes the heaven awaiting the strong!" 

Merrily, cheerily, flow brooklet, flow ! 
Bearing and sharing, O! river still go! 

Faithful and constant, roll on ocean, 
roll!— 

Echoing voices repeat to my soul : — 
"Merrily, cheerily, sing as ye go; 
Trustfully onward, achieving, and know 
Heaven waits somewhere! — above or below!" ' 



WHAT ANSWER? 



Young, loving and beloved, of manly mold. 
So hopeful for his race, — so strong in faith's 
Serene, sweet, reverent trustfulness in God, 
His helper in the world. 

At thirty years 
Cut off, unwarned, by friendly hand, — the blind 
Unconscious instrument of blundering chance, — 
Nor spared a moment's truce to say farewell 
To fair young wife and helpless, prattling babe I 

Homes wrecked, lives saddened, tender heart-strings 

torn, 
Hope's laurel-wreath exchanged for cypress drear, 
Warm life impoverished by a darkened sun, 
And cold earth scarred with one more silent mound, 
Where strong men bow, in half-rebellious prayer, 
And little, wondering children come to bring 
Their dear dead fViend the tribute of their tears. 
Where then was God ? 



What answer has our life, save this of old ? 
" In his poor, doubting heart, the fool hath said 
There is no God I " 

If this our life be all. 
What mocking demon rules this world of ours, 
To cheat the hearts and minds of trusting men ? 
Or God, or demon, baffled thought must choose. 
And choosing God, must make no cage for him 
With mete and bound of shifting, finite mind. 
Choose God, and doubt yourself, blind groping heart! 
The atom Time, a single, drifting sand 
Upon the shores of his Eternity, 
Edures both chance and change, secure in this, 
However tierce the tides, *' no atom's lost I '• 
Abide in him, through calm and storm, abide ! 
Trust on in love, believe, — and trusting wait 
Eternity's fulfilment of his plan, — 
Not ours to fathom , save as we submit, — 
No answer else I 

May 14, 1889. 
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AMONG THE TREES. 



My good friends and lovers, 

The beckoning trees. 
Entice ray fleet conrser, 

The wandering breeze. 

The oak and the chestnut, the hemlock and pine, 
They civilly greet me, and ask me to dine. 
The stalwart, the fruitful, the changeless, austere,- 
Their grandeur and triumphs I note and revere; 
I marvel, and bow to these monarch s, and own 
Their sovereignty here, where virtues enthrone. 

Oak, chestnut and hemlock 

And towerin<y pine, — 
Their virtues abash me. 

Though good friends of mine. 

The birches, the elms and the maples, that grow 
By waysides, salute me, and freely bestow 
Their greetings, as tender as love half-afraid. 
Their gracious upliftings, their peace-breathing 

snade; 
My heart owns allegiance, my soul on its knees 
Finds solace, communing with graces like these. 

Elms, birches and maples 

Are lovers of mine; 
They woo me, and soothe me, 

With graces divine. 



SERMONS IN STONES. 



FIRSTLY. 

How needlessly the needy need I 
How thriftily the thrifty thrive ! 

How heedlessly the heedless heed I 
How foolishly the foolish strive ! 

SECONDLY. 

How sinful 'tis that sinners sin I 
How trustfully the trustful trust ! 

How sure the winner is to win ! 
How very dusty other's dust I 

THIRDLY. 

How good the good are to be good I 
How wise the wise are to be wise ! 

How true these truths, when understood. 
How plainly stones thus sermonize ! 

AND FINALLY. 

Thus is revealed the simple plan 
For man to judge his fellow-man ! 



OBEY ! ABIDE 1 



Come soul; put off thy frown. The raists that 
lower 

Distort the ill. 
The winds that chill thee, buffet for an hour, 

And then are still. 
Fierce noonday hides, when skies are overcast: — 

Find shelter there. 
The mellow sunlight cheers, when storms are 
past, 

Take, then, thy share. 

Strive not with darkness; let it yield repose. 

And dawn await. 
The fruitt} that bide stern winter's need are those 

That ripen late. 
The myriad constellations ceaseless roll; 

Dream'st thou could guide? 
Then, wherefore plan, and strive and fret, oh 
soul?— 

Obey I Abide I 

"Thy good things are delayed; ills gather fasti" 

Waste not thy breath ; 
Time runs and ripens. WaitI 'Twill come at 
last,— 

That good thing, Death! 
"And after death?'* Peace, fool I thou need'st the 
rod; — 

Learn tirst to live I 
When thou art fit for death, thy patient God 

Will answer give. 



/ 



BETWEEN SUN AND SUN. 



I heard the morning voice of June, 
The grateful song of birds, atune 

With life, and love, and joy; 
The merry laughter, ringing sweet. 
Of happy childhood; — turned to greet 

At play, an artless boy; 
And heard, in blending tones of love. 
Re-echoing to the blue above. 

The morning voices say: — 
*' How full of gladness is our life I 
From sorrow free, — nor pain, nor strife. 

Mars this glad world, to-day I " 

I heard an evening undertone 

Sigh through the trees, — a stifled moan 

Of pain, — and drawing nigh 
A murmur freighted with a prayer, — 
The night-wind breathing of despair, — 

A wailing human cry ! 
The morning's voice, so lately heard, — 
The boy at play, — the song of bird, — 

Gone with the dying day I 
" How full of sadness is our life I 
The world with grief and pain is rife I " — 

The evening voices say. 

I heard the morning bid "rejoice I" 

The evening "grieve I " Oh I midnight voice. 

In pity give reply I 
The morning voices mock who hears; — 
The song and laughter die in tears; — 

Oh I midnight voices, why? 
Hush! through the silence hear the song: — 
" Trust Me, and wait I — though night is long 

Yet Cometh perfect day I 
I know the way thy feet have trod ; 
Be still and know that I am God! " — 

The midnight voices say ! 



A TRUCE WITH LIFE. 



Come, soul, apart I the night has called a halt 
To all the cfin and tumult and the strife. 

Come, bivouac here beneath the starry vault 
Of heaven, and share this welcome truce of Life. 

The universal hosts sleep on their arms; 

Afar the glowing camp-fires pierce the night; 
The morning cometh, bringing fresh alarms, 

Make haste, my soul, the truce ends with the light. 

^Tis meet that we should counsel, thou and I, 

And use this lull to fortify our lines 
Against the foe, whose ever watchful eye 

Detecte our weakness and our strength divines. 

How many times have we with all our skill 
Essayed the task and sought his overthrow I 

Ah, was it Fate, defeating human will. 
That left us baffled when the sun was low V 

How oft around the council fire have we 
In valiant dreams each new day's contest won ! 

How oft the midnight's bloodless victory 
Hath proved a rout, and paled before the sun. 

The flush of half- won triumphs, lost again 
Despite the boastful ardor of the morn I 

Where lies the fault ? 'Tis sorry fighting when 
The remnant left, but leads a hope forlorn. 



Peace, comrade, lest thy rash impatience waste 
The hour in vain regrets. The battle ground 
Awaits us still, and yesterday Vabound 

With lessons for To-day not learned in haste. 

The discipline these sore defeats have taught 
Is war's first lesson as it is its last; 
While hope remains To-day is never past; 

The noblest cause is ever dearest bought. 



"O" 



Look backward, if thou wilt, but do not fail 
To mark the certain triumph of the Right, 
Whate'er the odds. The heroes of the fight 

Heed not their wounds nor pause while foe assail. 

Then courage, comrade I Armed with faith and hope, 
Sustained by patience, we at last shall win. 
'Tis manhood's birthright, and the hosts of sin 

Are ever vanquished save when cowards cope. 

Wouldst have war cease and yield the battle-ground 

To see thy heritage with foes o'erun? 

Wouldst laurels wear which thou hast never won, 
Or be content to idly wait uncrowned? 

Nay, nay I thou'rt made of sterner stuff, and I 
Will fight by thee and bind thy wounds anon, 
As thou shalt mine, and cheer each other on, 

To win thy crown and mine, or fighting die I 



A SHIPMATE'S REPLY. 



TO ALDRICH'S "THE SHIPMAN'S TALE." 



Mr. Aldrich's Poem. 

[From Harper's For March.] 

LiBten, my masters I I speak naught but 

truth. 
From dawn to dawn they drifted on and on, 
Not knowing whither nor to what dark end. 
Now the North froze them, now the hot 

South scorched. 
Some CM lied to God, and found great com- 
fort so; 
Some gnashed their teeth with curses, and 

some laughed 
An empty laughter, seeing they yet lived. 
So sweet was breath between their foolish 

lips. 
Day after day the same relentless sun. 
Night after night the same unpitying stars. 
At intervals fierce lightnings tore the clouds. 
Showing vast hollow spaces, and the sleet 
Hissed, and the torrents of the sky were 

loosed. 
From time to lime a hand relaxed its grip, 
And some pale wretch slid down into the 

dark 
With stifled moan, and transient horror 

seized 
The rest who waited, knowing what must be. 
At every turn strange shapes reached up and 

clutched 
The whirling wreck, held on a while, and 

then 
Slipt back into that blackness whence they 

came. 

Ah hapless folk I to be so tost and torn, 
So racked by hunger, fever, tire and wave, 
And swept at last into the nameless void — 
Frail girls, strong men, and mothers with 
their babes I 

And none were saved ? 

My masters, not a soul ! 

Oh shipman, woful, woful is thy tale I 

Our hearts are heavy and our eyes are 

dimmed. 
What ship is this that suffered such ill fate ? 

What ship, my masters ? Know ye not ? — 
The World I 



/- 



The Reply. 

Stay, shipmate, masters all I A mariner, 
Eye-witness of the wreck, fair audience craves, 
And dares impeach the sorry, half-told tale. 
The good ship World went down with all on 

board ; 
Their piteous cries of agony we heard. 
The mocking laughter, curses deep, and prayers. 

Yet, high above the raging elements. 
Rang out a song of glad, triumphant joy, 
Where nobly strove the life-boat brave hearts 

manned; 
And there, rebuking yonder craven throng, 
We saw the sabled mother with her babe, 
Transfigured in the ecstasy of hope; 
The type of deathless love and faith, she sang 
"Weary of waiting, beloved, we come." 

A holy calm upon the waters fell. 

As from the depths a voice cried, "Peace ! be 

still I 
The Galilean Pilot hath the helm, 
Be of good cheer I Beyond death's portal waits 
The soul's fair haven, where the wicked cease 
From troubling, and the weary are at rest." 

Where lies this harbor? Who hath seen this port? 

Eye hath not seen, my masters I Yet the voice 
Hushed all the tumult of discordant souls, 
And echoed long above the dark abyss 
Engulfing there the good ship "World." 

For those 
Who strive for fellow-men, believe and hope, 
I do contest this coward-making creed. 
Hath he, the Shipman of the woful tale. 
Or you, my masters, sounded all the depths 
Of God's great Ocean, and his port Beyond ! 

John Howard Jewett. 



THE WAYFARERS 



Be reverent, — ye whose lives serenely move 
In peaceful paths, remote from sordid strife, — 
Of these poor children of the world I 

Ye see 

The outer garments, only, of their souls: — 
Perchance, the threadbare, world-stained robes of 

birth 
Enwrapping genius ere it bursts its bonds; 
The cast-offs, some poor waif is doomed to wear, 
Entailed from generations steeped in sin; 
Or fetters, fashioned by misfortune's hand. 
To bind a groping angel down to earth ! 

Be reverent, lest a witness here be found. 
Amongst this motley, jostling, human throng, 
For thy rebuking, shouldst thou fail to hear 
''One of the least of these, ray children," cry 
For succor, or that other sweeter boon 
Of gracious sympathy. 

And ye self- wise. 
Who solve, with rule of three, life's mysteries. 
And set oblivion's seal upon the tomb: — 
Though you may scorn to share, with humbler minds. 
The trembling hope of something after death, — 
Have pily for your own, and pause to take 
A reckoning of stern compensation's law. 
See, here, to-day, the wretched prototype 
Of thine own child, soul-pov'rished, clad in rags, 
Inherited from thee I For thou canst leave 
No heritage of beggary more sure 
Than pride of heart transmits: — The self-sown weed 
Which springeth up to choke sweet charity, 
Bears bitter fruit, anon, and yields 
No harvest save an after-math of tares. 



ON THE ROCKS. 



Beaver Tail Light, August 6, 1889. 

L 

Hail! dauntless rocks, that front old ocean^s frown, 

Heroically calm through gloom or glare, — 

So grandly patient midst the surge and roar 

Of ceaseless tides, fierce howlings of the winds, 

Or reckless fury of the maddened waves. 

A stranger here salutes, and fain would pause; 

A way-worn voyager from the dusty paths 

Of lesser strifes, that yield no solitude, 

Has fled the bustling shore, and comes to beg 

An hour's companionship of braver mold. 

II. 

Welcome, lone voyager I lay thy burdens down; 

Put ofi" the earth-stained sandals from thy feet. 

And robe thee in unfeigned humility. 

The tinseled garb of pomp and pride may serve 

To hide thy nakedness elsewhere, but here 

Avails not, nor betits the place, where broods 

The Presence all earth, sea and air obey. 

Thy speech hath honest ring, — the test will prove, 

Draw nigh I he who aspires must dare to climb, 

And risks a fall, who rashly wanders here. 

in. 

Thy welcome moves, and mocks, O gracious host I 

My burdens are inwoven with my life, 

And humbler aspirations fettered lie 

In that remorseless prison cell where Time 

Entombs the unachieved. 

Forbear to chide. 
Most gladly will I cast aside these shreds, — 
Long since grown hateful, — and unshod, approach 
In reverent guise, — safe hid within my pack. 
Reserved from other days, nor yet outgrown, — 
A talisman a mother gave her boy 
And 'broidered with her prayers. 



Thus robed I come. 
Grant tne to share thy friendship for an hour; 
Reveal the secret of thy patient mood, 
And teach ine how to gain that safe repose 
Which calmly breasts each overwhelming flood, 
Nor yields, nor shrinks, though demons howl and 

rave. 
And wrecks go down in darkness and despair, 
Mistake me not; I come to ask of thee 
Nor ease, nor fame, but how to nobly bear. 

IV. 

Thy candor earns a double welcome here 
O toiler from the shore I No solitude 
Can hide us from ourselves, and yet, 't is well 
To come and listen with us here, alone. 
Where voices from the past assurance bring. 
Their lips unsealed, obedient to the charm 
Long hidden with the precious talisman, 
And mute, within thy pack. 

Read o'er the scroll I 
^'Keep him of humble mind and hopeful hearty 
In faith serene and firm. Though darkness veils. 
The Bock of Ages shall outlast the tides 
That roar and buffet mi the shores of Time^ 

Thou hast no need to climb, nor strive to probe 
The secret of these hights. 'T is written there. 
Engrave it on thy soul and wear it forth. 
No royal robe, however deftly wrought. 
Hath virtue to withstand the ages' test. 
Or charm to soothe, to strengthen or sustain 
When storms engulf — like this, thy talisman. 
That bears a light to cheer thy groping way. 

Thus we abide. Storm-beaten, scarred and worn, 
While generations cling and pass, — like barnacles 
The tide leaves stranded here, — content to do 
Our humble part, while o'er us shines afar 
The beacon-light to warn and guide to port 
The mariners who brave tempestuous seas. 



SUGGESTIONS FROM OMAR KHAYYAM. 



The patient Omar, honest brave and wise, 
Through toiling years had grappled with the skies, 

To wrest their secret from the stars, and then 
Grown weary, earthward turned his aching eyes. 

In him the strifes of all the ages blend; 
His task — the Persian calendar to mend — 

He solved anew Time's problem, and began 
To probe and speculate about Time's end. 

Abashed before the shrouded plan divine, 
Heart-sick of creeds the arrogant detine. 

These '*vain pursuits" gave o'er, and poet turned, 
To soothe his soul with quartrains. of the vine. 

Though dazed and baffled, as the past he conned; 
Though gleamed for him no beacon-light beyond; 

He felt the sunshine wake new birth within. 
Rejoiced and sang, nor let his heart despond; 

The grape extolled, in allegoric verse. 
And bade men smile and conquer e'en the curse 
Of "none or bitter fruit"; pluck grapes of joy 
And wine distill from all the universe. 

When clouds, foreboding, made the wayside drear. 
Brave Omar sang and smiled, and cast out fear. 

And wrung a drop of comfort in life's cup. 
Distilling from the now a draught of cheer. 

Learn, then, of Omar I Let to-morrow's care 
Await the new to-day, nor yet despair; 

With cheer and courage gladden all the way. 
Nor falter, though "Ye know not why nor where." 

* * * * # « « 

''So, when the angel of the darker drlnk^ 
At last, shall find you hy the river''s brink, 

And offering his cup, invite your soul 
Forth to your lips to quaff, you shall not shrink,^^ 



PASSING. 



Afield the dew-drops glisten, 

Nor heed Aurora's flight; 
The son^-birds pause aud listen, 

In hushes of delight; 
The pines salute the dawning, 

The daisies nod and smile, 
They hear the song of morning: 

*^ Be glad I— a little while I " 

The fruitful fields are waving 

In summer's noontide glow; 
The patient kine are laving 

In pools where lillies grow; 
Soft breezes play, rejoicmg, 

The merry brooks beguile, 
The song of midday voicing: 

'^ Be glad !— a Utile while ! " 

The sunset fades, — the gloaming 

In silence steals away, 
The winds are idly roaming. 

And darkness hides the day. 

4t # 4t « 4t 

Beyond, the heavens adorning, 
The stars of evening smile; — 
Be glad I " they sing — " the morning 
Comes, — in a little while !" 



li 



THE QUEST. 



Over and over we dream our dreams. 
Waking to find them gone. 

Onward and onward the sparkling streams 
Beckon and lure us on. 

Ever and ever we con to learn 
Mysteries never traced. 

Backward and backward we sadly turn, 
Scanning a desert waste. 

Doubting and sighing, we seek and find 
Joy but a dying spark. 

Groping and striving, with eyes still blind- 
Only silence and dark. 

Hoping, believing, the way grows clear, 
Earth yields a sweeter breath I 

Loving and giving, life freed from fear 
Loves on and conquers death I 
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BLESSED NIGHT. 



Oh, blessed night; — when weary hearts come home, 
Like wandering children to a mother's care; — 
A refuge nigh, where faltering souls may come, 
Within the safe and sheltering arms of prayer. 

When weary hearts come home, — from scenes of strife, 
Their white robes tarnished, weak and worn with wrong, 
Weighed down with cares, with jangling discords rife; — 
-How sweet to listen to the new, glad song. 

From scenes of strife, — alike, though lost or won, 
Our dead, by angels tenderly are borne; 
The night brings truce to battle's day begun, 
And silence wraps in pity hearts that mourn. 

Though lost or won, — when thus to realms of love. 
On wings of prayer upborne, our hearts take flight. 
They meet the benedictions from above 
Like shadows, gently falling with the night. 

To realms of love, — Oh safe, and sure retreat: 
Oh, refuge nigh, where faltering souls may come; 
The night shall guide our wayward, wandering feet; 
Oh, blessed night, when weary hearts come home. 



PART IV. 

SENTIMENTAL AND OTHERWISE. 



\ 
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I. 



ILLUSIONS. 



'Twas spring-lime yesterday, — 

Dear yesterday I 
Youth came and whispered me: 

Be glad ! be free ! 

The spring-time heedless fled, 
Life mocked instead; — 

The cypress crowns to-day 
Dead yesterday ! 

'Tis summer-time to-day, — 

The new to-day !— 
Hope blossoming above 

Wooes me with love I 

The summer-time has flown I 

One waits alone 
The Autumn, cold and gray I — 

Love died to-day ! 

'Twill be to-morrow soon. 

The morrow's boon ? 
To sleep beneath the snow 

Where dead loves go ! 

To wake, perchance, and find 

That life was blind I 
That love lives yet again 

Beyond this pain ! 



MEMORY'S SKIES. 



Lift up your eyes, oh soul, be comforted I 
The gracious skies of memory enthrone, 
In star-lit havens, dreams our hearts have 
known; — 
Their quenchless watch-lires guard the days 

long dead. 
Brave days, when hope, undimmed, serenely 
led; 
Glad days, when youth and love crowned 

all the way; 
Sad days, when sorrow turned earth cold 
and gray,— 
All throned above, as one by one they fled. 

Oh, vanished days I transfigured, set apart; — 
Or wreathed, or draped, alike the sacred 

shrine 
Of some great joy, or grief; — ye grow 
divine 
As twilight deepens, and the years depart. 
Bend low, oh gracious skies, and teach the 
heart 
To seek new warmth and radiance, where 
they shine. 



AFTER MANY YEARS. 



Only a lock of hair — 

Of soft brown hair — 
With faintest trace of gray; 
Foot-prints of time and care 

Uniting there 
Yesterday and to-day. 

When life was young and fair, 

A tress of hair, 
Sweet-heart, you gave me then; — 
A tiny braid to wear — 

Bonny brown hair ! 
'Twas yesterday — ye ken I 

Whence comes this brown and gray 

To me to-day ? 
Dear ghosts of years long fled, 
Why will ye haunting stay ? 

Begone, I pray ! 
All but "to-day" is dead I 



OUR SUNNY OLD MAID. 



Our sunny *' Old Maid " has turned forty ! 

The fortunate, thoughtless and naughty 
Now smile at that excellent woman. 
Remarking in a way that is human, 
" What a pity she's left an old maid." 

Ah I pity the husband who missed her I 

The children who might then have kissed her! 

The hearth-stone now cheerless without her! 

Come, share in the sunshine about her, 
But — don't '' pity " our sunny Old Maid! 



EN PASSANT— PASSE. 



[A New Year's greeting from one whose declining years 
debarred him from responding in person last evening.] 

Fair Priestess of the New Year, I entreat 
Thy gracious pardon for a poor old man. 
Who gazes o'er a brink he may not span. 

Yet fain would lay his homage at thy feet. 

Grant my lost youth a kindly thought, to 
cheat 
The sorry theft remorseless Time began 
When first we met, and thus remove the ban 

'Twixt Youth and Age, and comfort my 
defeat. ' 

O'erleaping then, the barrier of my years, 
"A Happy New Year's greeting," I will 

send 
To youth's fair Priestess, — praying Time 
may lend 
Her all his joys and spare her all his tears ; 
And, by this token, may the glad old years 
Salute her, from the past, and bless my 
friend. 



WILD ROSES. 



One day, one far-off, dear, glad summer^s day, 

When roses bloomed, we wandered by the sea; 
Her hand in mine— as happy children stray 
Heedless of care, life one long holiday — 
My love these sweet wild roses wore for me, 

One day I 

To-day alone, alone I passed that way, 

And heard the sad sea, restless, sigh and moan; 
One late sweet wild rose bloomed beside the way, 
And sadly to my lone heart seemed to say, 
" Like you 1 wait, like you I wait alone. 

To-day I" 

Some day, dear rose, thy soul and mine^ I pray, 

May meet upon that other shore, where youth. 
And love, and roses fadeless bloom for aye — 
And by this token thou shalt lead the way 
To our lost loves, and they will know the truth, 

Some day I 



SOUVENIRS. 

A withered rose, once blooming by the sea I 
A tiny shell, once drifting on the shore I 

Dear, dumb, dead things, long treasured tenderly, 
Speak once again to me of days of yore I 

Tell me, dear rose, of that fair home of thine. 
The wayside hedge with creeping vines o'er run. 

The sea-girt meadows and the peaceful kine. 
The happy swallows circling in the sun. 

Tell me, O shell, of cliffs that overhung 
Thy cradle, on the white-robed shell beach, where 

The constant tides their lullabys have sung 
To thee, and loving hearts once listening there. 

Come, rose and shell, and to my listening heart 
Repeat the words ye heard that far-off day; 

Those precious words, " No more, no more apart " — 
Roll back the years, and bid the vision stay I 

" No more apart I '" oh, cruel rose and shell I 
*^No more apart! " oh, mocking memory ! 

And yet — dear, dumb, dead things, ye know too well 
Life hath no voices half so sweet to me. 



WHEN SUMMER COMES. 



Upon the porch, when every breath of spring 
Bids hope revive, — where hope has slumbered 
long,— 

A maiden dighs, " Ah, will the summer bring 
To my lone heart and life its smile and song?'- 

The lonely porch is idly waiting there, . 
The summer's leafage, scarred by winter's 
frown; 
A somber emblem with its trellis bare; — 
Will summer bring to each the summer's 
crown ? 



The summer comes. The sunshine wooes from 
sleep 

The tender buds; the soft winds kiss the vine; 
The clinging tendrils close and closer creep 

Till porch and trellis bloom a leafy shrine. 

The summer comes. A youth with love-lit eyes 
The maiden wooes; the gloom is kissed away. 

How strangely love and nature harmonize 
When summer comes, — Ah, will the summer 
stay ? 



(( 



FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD." 



Far from the city's noise and heat I fled 
To bask me in some quiet country place. 
Where, soothed by Nature's ever soothing grace. 

Freed from the strifes of men, — the world out-sped — 

Bathed in the sunlight, lulled and comforted 
By perfumed breezes, bearing message sweet 
To world-sick soul — thence turned my weary feet — 

Found ?— crowds of summer boarders there instead! 

Oh, for the sea I the deep blue, boundless sea I 
To wander free as sand-peep on the beach 
Where soft embracing waves entreating reach 

Their loving welcome, — there to stay and be 

Wooed from world-din to soul tranquility; 
All restlessness out-ebbing with the tide. 
Sweet peace inflowing; longings satisfied, — 

Nay I — crowds of Fashion there ahead of me ! 

Mountains ! Ye temples, lofty and serene. 
Oh let me come, thy solemn silence share — 
For surely here is rest if anywhere. 

Lost in thy sylvan dells and depths of green; 

Feasting pent vision — scene outstretching scene- 
Through thee communing with the primal Mind, 
Uplifted, strengthened, — here at last to find 

What ? — more crowds I — no solitude or rest between ! 



IN EXILE. 



A Love Song— Necken. 



Sweetheart, the day hath no gladness, 

While we thus linger apart; 
Moonlight and starlight bring sadness, 

Thou art the light of my heart I 
Here in the darkness entreating, 
Longing my love for thee — 

Softly thy name I'm repeating. 
Come thou, my love, back to me. 

# « « 4t « * 

Fondly as ever I'm dreaming — 
Dreaming my Sweetheart of thee; 

Visions of hope now are beaming 
Bright as the dawn o'er the sea. 

List I how my heart is beating 
Beating with love for thee — 

Softly thy name I'm repeating. 
Come thou, my love, back to me. 

What though the world be deceiving; 

Round us though shadows may lie; 
Safe in each other believing, 

Bravely love on thou and 1 1 
Necken shall bear thee my greeting 

Sweetheart far o'er the sea — 

Softly thy name I'm repeating. 
Come thou, my love, back to me I 

Sweetheart, the spring time and flowers 
Tell us of harvests to come; 

Ripening through long summer hours. 
Waiting the glad harvest-home ! 

Hasten! Our summer is fleeting, 

Th' harvest, Love, waits for thee — 

Softly thy name I'm repeating 
Come thou, my love back to me. 






WAITING. 



One face forever fair; 
All grace dwelling there; 

The one I kpew 
When love began for me, 
When hope lit all life's sea 

And skies were blue. 

In memory still abides, — 
Serene above the tides, 

Though tempest tost, — 
The tender, matchless grace 
Of one fair, soul-lit face 

Once known and lost I 

Sweet-heart, — bright dream of yore 
Enshrined in memory's store 

Of hidden tears, — 
How fared you on the wa}'. 
From far-off youth's glad day, 

Through all the years *? 

Beyond this human ken, 
Ah, shall we meet again. 

And will you know 
The heart that waits alone, 
The love that missed its own, 

Long, long ago ? 



PART V. 

TRIBUTES. 



GEORGE CROMPTON DEAD! 



A man is dead I Wherefore this eulogy? 
These glowing tributes from the hearts of men 
Come all too late to cheer the toiler gone. 
This pitif\il economy of breath, 
Which hoards itself, and waits for men to die. 
To proffer them a banquet after death, 
Mocks our humanity. 

Man needs must be 
Immortal, else this irony of praise 
Would make blind Justice drop her scales to 

weep 
An idle waste of pearls, on lifeless clay. 
Industrial science mourns a giant dead 
And grieves for her Napoleon of the Loom ; 
A strong, brave man has fallen by the way, 
Worn with the strife his conquering spirit bred. 
And quick the air is vocal with the praise 
He cannot share. 

For those who loved him best. 
And whom he loved so true and faithfully, 
No sweeter chords can sound than these which 

come. 
Like echoes true, from his hushed lyre of life- 
And other toilers in lifers battle front 
May hear, and heed, and gird their armor on 
To dumbly strive and bear, and bravely wait. 
Uncrowned, for death to bring their immortels; 
And yet, oh fellow-men, have ye not heard 
"When saw we Thee an hungered?'* Every man, 
Who hath wrought well, hath hungered in his 

soul. 
In every living, throbbing human heart 
Is born a cry, for other men to hear, 
And answer, if they will I How oft unheard ! 
'Tis no weak craving for the praise of men, 
No boon of favor sought, or power denied, 
But for some token of that kindliness,— 
A brave man scorns to claim, though justly due,- 
Which brother man witholds from brother man 
To lavish on his bier I 

Oh ! pitiful delay. 
Take heed, ye weavers all of dead men's crowns! 
Unseal your lips ^nd give your hearts a voice 
And make each other glad, ere 'tis too late! 
Then not in vain will ye have crowned, to-day, 
George Crompton, dead ! 



SUPERSEDED.* 



More kind to brutes, thau fellow-men who serve 
Are we, who proudly patronize the age 
We live in,-— to adorn I 

A. Christian age, 
No doubt, — the proof is plain, — dumb creatures, when 
They Ve served us faithfully, are not turned out 
To die I How treat we brother man ? Behold ! 

*' Requested to resign ; — the parish feels 

A younger man should bear the pastoral load, 

And hints a fresh infusion of new blood, 

Would vivily the Spirit's waning zeal. 

For the upbuilding of Christ's Kingdom here." 

Oh, cruel fang I — and yet they would be kind, — 

For here, in formal phrase, they have set down 

A list of virtues, and a tribute pay 

*'To their beloved pastor's faithfulness 

For lo, these many years/' 

" These many years I 
Ah, am I then so old and all outworn, 
A sapless trunk that cumbers here the ground ? 
I pray thee. Lord, help me to bear this rod ; 
Thy servant hath been blind, and hath mistook 
Decay for ripening. Pity thou the blind ! 
Thy chastening hand I feel, and humbly own 
This righteous retribution for my pride. 
Which led me on to dream that years had brought 
A riper wisdom and a fuller grace 
To serve thee, in this vineyard I have loved. 
These are the bitter dregs of life. Oh, give 
Me grace to drain the cup I — Thy will be done I" 

Thus read and pondered, bowed his head and prayed. 

The aged pastor, who for two-score years 

Had watched and tended there his Master's fold. 

A gentle shepherd, loving all his flock, 

Unselfish, and unwearied in his task 

To win peace for their souls. Their pilgrimage 

His own, their trials his, their every joy 

And sorrow shared; — guide, comforter and friend, 

Through all the toilsome days and months and years. 

From manhood's prime to nigh three-score and ten. 



Like one of old, with bitter anguish spent, 
And mocked by those he lived and died to save, 
Up from his heart there welled the human cry 
"Eli I Eli I lama sabachthani ! " 
While like a flood of new-born sorrow poured 
The tender memories garnered of the years. 
'• Deserted now ? Nay, nay I It cannot be. 
My heart is theirs. My life is theirs," he moaned : 
"• And ties that bind in Christian fellowship 
Can ne'er be sundered* by a parish vote; 
And though another tills my pulpit there. 
Not even death can cancel such a bond." 

Then strove that dignity, which is not pride. 

With that humility, which is not fear, 

Till interposing justice overruled, 

Forbade him to degrade his God-helped life 

With brand of failure, or impute to Him 

The shifting verdicts of majorities 

For weal or woe, — in these affairs of men. 

Thus soothed and comforted, made strong to bear 

This double burden of declining years. 

The learned, kindly, good and brave old man 

Resigned his charge, and, — to their shame be writ, — 

The slender income country parishes 

Are wont to pay their " settled ministers," 

And grudging chafe that ''preachin' comes so high." 

Far from the purpose here to misconstrue 
The ''annals of the poor," or jibe at thrift 
Enforced by stern necessity. Their lot 
Is hard who needs must toil for bread. 
But harder slill when avarice creeps in 
To seal the fountain of that blessedness 
The cheerful giver knows. 

Ye thrifty souls, 
Beware, lest what you needless save should prove 
A millstone round your necks, and thus fulfil 
The prophecy ye wot of in the Book. 

The blow had fallen I— all the household saw 

A shadow where the sunlight long had lain. 

And hearts grew old with dread of coming change. 

The sun in glory rose, in glory set; 

The happy birds sang as on other days; 

The flowers bloomed, and old-time symphonies 

Breathed soft among the branches of the trees 

That waved above the quiet parsonage. 

The "parsonage," their home, — no longer theirs; — 

The hour of exile drawing nigh, — and yet 

Unheeding Nature smiled on all alike; 

The wronging and the wronged. 



HarkI beat the bell ! 
The Sunday morning belli Deep, loud and clear, 
ItB aolemn tones break on the startled air, 
Then wailing die, and eeem to say "Arise I" 
"Come forth t This day shall see achief dethroned-, 
Another in his placet" 

Cease tolling, bell I 
The church is filled, "What went ye out to see ? " 
A human reed rude "shaken by the wind ? " 
Oh, mockery of life I How mortals love 
To flaunt their aympathiea, when hope is past 1 
Hush I now they come, the old familiar group. 
The loDg'time pastor and his family. 
No trace of earth -strife, or of bilterneas. 
Mars there the temple of the living God, 
Serene and calm, with brave but reverent mien. 
He comes to listen where he erst has taught; 
And close beside, the gentle trustful face 
Of her, his helpmate,— all the journey through 
Exemplar there of mother, wife and friend. 

Along the broad aisle, till the pew is reached. 
Then stoops the low-hung buttoned door to loose. 
And waits with courtly, gracious deference. 
Her entrance, See, with hand upon the door. 
As if to close, his feet instinctive tnrn 
To mount the pulpit stairs. A sudden flush 
Of consciousnees, — and then, beside her there. 
The blushing, gray-haired pastor takes his seat, 
— A layman like the resti 

• Bev. Boland Ayrea, B. B.. for nearly 40 yeart Pa 
tor of the 1st Congregational Church, of Hadley, Mai 
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HENRY WARD BEECHER. 



Dead on the field, brave soldier of the cross I 
Thy battle-scars and all thy wounds forgot 
In quick transition from the ranks of strife 
To realms beyond, and, heavenly hosts, to join 
Thy Master there, the njentle Prince of Peace! 

Dead? Nay I promoted, knighted on thetieldl 
Thy faith and valor proved, and called to share, 
With all the brave defenders of the truth, 
A soldier's meed, the falor of ihy chief. 
Henceforth to wear His legend on thy shield, — 
'Servant of God, well done I" 

Great preacher, gone, — 
Slnmg-souled, large-brained, great-hearted man 

adieu! 
Thy place is vacant in the ranks of men, 
And vacant must remain. 

Foremost among 
Th}' fellow-champions of humanity's 
Uplifting cause, thy secret power lay 
In breadth, and strength and tenderness of soul; — 
Thj' life a witness of thy faith serene. 
Of hope unclouded, mercy all unstrained; 
Upborne through trials manitold and great 
By patience, courage, fortitude sublime! 
Pass on to thy reward. We \^ho remain 
May well keep silence, till the hour shall come 
For that revealing of the mystery 
Of chastening love, — which binds upon great souls 
A burden hard and fast, and bids them pray 
Deliverance^ from the body of this death I 
The insect stings of life are naught to those 
Who wage this bitter W^arfare of the soul 
And conquer at the last; yet woe to him 
Who dares to cast the stone, and thus proclaim 
Himself the one "among you without sin." 

Farewell! — the benediction of thy life. 
In accents tender, warm with human love. 
Shall echo on through countless years, to cheer 
Thy fellow-men and bid them turn to God, 
With sweet assurance, clear, and calm and 

strong: — 
Though ways be devious, they who seek shall find 
The Shepherd, and be gathered to his fold! 



/ 



UNCROWNED.* 



PROLOGUE. 

Set high above the level of their lives. 
Men crown a temple, reared in Justice's name, 
With graven image of the goddess stern. 
A weather-beaten, blockish effigy, 
Encumbered with a sword that never falls. 
And fast-locked balances that never weigh, 
Blindfolded, helpless, shackled to a dome; — 
Mute parody of Justice halting there. 

I. 

Early morning: Scene — A Country Town, An effigy 
of Justice sunnounting the Town Hall. 

THE GODDESS COMPLAINS. 

Another night is past. The faithful dawn 
Proclaims: "Let there be light ! " The race of man 
Begins another day. 

A sluggard race. 
Slow-waking from its lethargy of soul, — 
Content to drowse, or blindly drone by turns, 
Though centuries of dawns have poured their light 
Upon the clods of sense I 

Lonff set to watch 
This fruitful vale, where Nature's smiles abound, — 
A nurture-place tit for aspiring gods, — 
In patience have I waited for the light 
To rouse these slaves, who toil, and doze, and die I 

A handful only their allegiance own, 
In willing confidence that Right is best. 
In slow procession generations fade. 
And one by one the faithful few pass on 
Beyond these shadows; while my thinning ranks, 
By raw recruits and stragglers reinforced, — 
But for a sturdy veteran, here and there,— 
Would seem to mock the eternal prophecy 
Of progress in the world. 

Hail, dawning light I 
Thy constant cheer dispels these darker moods, 
Rebuking daily this impatient haste 
Which dares to question Infinite design. 

(the church bell tolls.) 

Why sounds the solemn church bell's warning note 
At this unusual hour ? 

Thrice clanofs the bell I — 
The death- toll's loud proclaim I— A man is dead I 
Alone, some spirit has escaped from clay 
To that eternal bourne the brave fear not. 
Though friends and kindred terror-stricken hear 
These tidings of his flight, and count the years 
The bell slow numbers,— as if years were all. 



The tolling still prolonged ? The Reaper grim 

A ripened sheaf has garnered for his own. 

Past three-score years and ten V But few remain 

Of these autumnal harvests of the years 

Whose spring-time decked the waning century's teens; 

Perchance I, too, have lost a friend and staff. 

Speed, messenger, and bring me quick report: — 
My heart misgives me, — one I long have loved. 
And hoped not yet to lose, has turned that age. 
Speak, messenger I 

Enough I 'Tis as 1 feared. 
The good physician, helper of his race, 
A soldier in the ranks of Truth and Right, 
Lies dead upon life's battle-field, uncrowned! 

Send forth the herald ! bid the people pause 
From their self-centered tasks, and all repair 
Within my portals at the hour of noon; 
For, by my sword, lonff rusting from disuse, 
I will remove this bandage from my eyes, 
And in the balance weigh, for their behoof. 
The lesson of this well spent life. 

Go forth and say 
That Justice will hold open court to-day! 

II. 

Mid-day: Scene — The Same: The populace assembled. 

Justice descends, 

THE GODDESS SPEAKS. 

Friends whom he loved! You heard the morning bell 

That knelled the passing of a worthy life; 

And I, his friend, bade you assemble here 

To listen, while I reverently unfold 

The record of that life of love and toil, 

Which should be graven deep on all your hearts. 

You knew him, — and you knew him not! As well 
Might boastful seamen claim to know the depths 
And mysteries of oceans never crossed! 
And yet, with profit may you ponder on 
The largeness of his nature, spent for you. 

Your tears commend you. I who come to chide. 
Will yield them honor, — though I may not spare, — 
And mingle with the swelling grief I own 
For him my chosen friend, a throb sincere 
Of sympathy for you. 

Old men and young. 
Bowed grand-dames, patient mothers, maidens fair, — 
And little toddling children, — you have brought 
The sweetest tributes loving hearts can bring 
To wreathe their dead, — these quick responsive tears. 
Your grief entreats me to withhold the word 
1 am to utter, yet stern duty bids 
Me speak the truth, that you may hear and own 
His unrequited service, uncroWned life. 



Too late alas! for recompense to him, 

But not too late to bond a legacy 

Of grateful laurels, while they live and toil 

To those who steadfast serve their fellow-men. 

Friends whom he loved and served I What recompense, 
On this side heaven, belongs to such a life? 
What saith your Blessed Master, — '^Greater love 
Than this, hath no man, that he lay 
His life down for his friend." 

Think you to die 
The death, and be at peace, the task sublime? 
Or, rather, to yield up the golden pledge 
Of manhood's ripest years to tasks obscure, — 
A living sacrifice to other lives, 
A burden- bearer in this thankless world 
For two-score toilsome years? 

Griefs of his own. 
This good man had to bear, — deep human griefs, — 
That shun the chatter of the thoughtless throng. 
And love the sacred solitudes of peace. 
And yet, what time had he for griefs, his own? 
What hallowed hour from duty set apart? 
Your miseries, real or fancied, bade him leave 
His own heart-breaking watch beside the couch 
Of dead or dying mother, wife or child, 
And heedless of the cost to self, to bear 
Your burdens piled on his. 

Oh, patient soul! 
Long schooled to bear unflinchingly the rod ; 
How few rewards, how frequent were thy wounds! 
Thy conquering skill and vigilance, how oft 
Requited with reproach, long service scorned, 
An unbought loyalty betrayed and mocked 
By thankless men, who pleaded for thine aid 
When danger stalked and terror quaked within! 
Infinitude of patience was thy need. 
And grace! In witness of thy worth, the crown. 
Withheld in life, I lay upon thy bier. 
And you who grieve, or idly stand and gape, 
What voice among you dares deny the claim 
Of justice for the dead? 

Nay! not the dead; 
He has escaped the thraldoms men impose, 
Nor heeds, nor needs, your late, repentant tears, 
'Tis for the living, — heirs to tasks like his, — 
That in his name I come to warn to-day. 
The recompense which Justice bids you pay 
Shall prove a grateful harvest, if you heed 
The lesson of this good seed sown in love. 



Go to your homes I— and when your hearts aspire 
To worthier lives of helpfulness and love, 
Recount his virtues, — fragrant as the blooms, 
Refreshing wayside hedges, — and revere 
The memory of that life which freely poured 
Its long unheeded fragrance on your paths. 

And when you scan, with glowing pride, the page 

Recording Civic triumphs, or the fame 

Yourselves, your sons and daughters here have won, — 

At learning's shrine, or writ with History's pen,— 

Remember what you owe to this brave man 

Who walked among you, quickening by his zeal 

High aspirations till they crystalized 

In wise provision for the public need; 

Who left his impress here on all that's best. 

Cheered saddened homes, fed hungry minds of youth. 

And strove to kindle witli truth's lambent torch 

That beacon light of patriotic flame. 

Which led, in God's appointed time and way. 

Through War to Peace and crowned a Nation free ! 

All this you know, and all your hearts attest, — 

Now he is gone, — the priceless public worth. 

The noble, helpful, blameless, earnest life 

Of him you mourn, who lived and wrought uncrowned. 

And he is dead ! — the good physician, friend. 

Foremost in all that served his age and race. 

Who comes to take his place ? 

Look well within. 
And on your softened hearts record a pledge 
While I make answer: — God will fill his place ! 
His servants He appointeth: — man alone 
Withholds the crown — and wrongs his fellow-man. 
Who comes to fill his place I By Him sustained 
It matters not; 'tis ye must bear the test 
Or wrong yourselves. 

I* A tribute while he lives to Dr. F, Bonney, 
of Hadley, Mass.'] 



REVERIE. 



Henshaw Dana; Died 1883. 

Roll back, O Timel the heavy pall of years, — 
The darkened years that shut him from our 
sight ; 
Give but one glimpse, beyond this cloud of tears, 
Of him whose presence made our pathway 
bright. 

Unseal, O Silence! from the grasp of death 
The long-hushed melodies, — the wondrous 
strains 

We heard and loved, as erst with bated bt-eath 
Our hearts forgot lifers discords and its pains. 

In vain we plead; the heedless years rush by. 
While gathering clouds enshroud in deeper 
gloom. 

In vain we listen ; voiceless to our cry, 
Unpi tying silence seals anew the tomb. 

Come Memory, thou faithful friend of Love, 
And on thy wings bear him from out the past ; 

Thine echoing chords, like harmonies above. 
Shall gladden us while life and love shall last. 

Thus still his radiant presence fills the place; 

We hear the old-time melodies sublime; 
Still feel the rapture of their nameless grace 

Eternal in our hearts, — defying time. 



A TRIBUTE. 

"I have fought a good fight, I have finished my course, I have 

kept the faith ! " 

We thank thee, great apostle of the past, 
For these brave words,-i-thine epitaph of old , — 
Which we, in truth and reverence, here to-day, 
Have borrowed for our friend. 

No meaningless, 
Mock-pious phrase, with rust of age o'ergrown, 
But ringing clear and true, — our hearts attest, — 
Of this dear friend and comrade whom we mourn. 

Dead in thy prime ! — true soldier, citizen. 
In every phase a man and comrade rare; 
Friend of a life- time, faithful unto death, — 
Thy pledges all redeemed. 

Thy life a bond 
Of helpfulness and fellowship, fulfilled 
With eager warmth and radiant heartiness, — 
As full of benedictions as the sun I 
Mindful, alike, of every tangled thread 
That knit those long, dark, fateful scenes of war, 
Thy constant, unfeigned loyalty rebukes 
Our heedless haste to leave behind those years, 
And in the din of petty strifes, forget I 

To all ungentleness a stranger born, 
No braver soldier faced those blood-stained years 
In battle's front, or wasting prison pen; 
Nor ever valor wore more modest mien. 
Full-serviced, from the earliest call for men. 
Thy faithful, stainless record runs, till, all 
The shadows of the " Wilderness " o'er-past, 
A Nation saw the glorious dawn of Peace. 

Through all these later years, thy loyal heart 
Has kept the faith undimmed, — old memories green, 
With love that knew no winter of the soul. 
Thus we remember I 

Comrade of our love. 
Thy full supremacy we gladly own, 
And crown thee conqueror of all our hearts. 
Safe-hallowed there, thy gracious presence dwells, 
Enshrined in love and loyalty, till we. 
And all the dream-like fabric of the years, 
Shall crumble into dust, — or, wake, to join 
The Hosts immortal, there to meet again I 

. In memory of Corporal George Carver Phillips, Co. "C," 
loth Massachusetts Vols, and Comrade of Post 113, G. A. R, Honorably 
discharged from earthly service, September 6th, 18S7. Aged 45 Years, 



GONE! 



In Memory of Dr. J. J. O'Connor. 



Bat yesterday, above life's troubled wave, 

Where man's frail bark was battling with the night, 
Shone clear and calm a towering beacon-light, 

To guide, to cheer, to strengthen and to save. 

Their fears forgot in joy the beacon gave, 
The pain-tossed voyagers,, guided thus aright. 
Rode safe to port. Anon, the tempest's might 

Had quenched the beacon I Darkness hid a grave. 

The mighty sea of life rolls on the same 
Through storm and calm, while voyagers come 

and go. 
Though beacon-lights are quenched, the rescued 
know 
Where once, for them, the helpful, steadfast flame 
Shone through their night. Love guards the price- 
less fame 
Of noble service ;-7=this, the debt we owe ! 

December 16, 1888. 



FOR HUMANITY'S SAKE. 



Halt ! hush I Our land in stricken , 

Death is at the door ! 
Black Conemaugh has risen 

To claim one victim more ! 

Halt from your scheming I eager, sti'iving 
men; 

Pause, from your battling ! heroes of the pen; 

Kouse 1 pampered idlers in life's gilded train; 

Back I clamoring mob ; your insolence re- 
strain ; 

Wake I dozing dreamers, from your dreams 
of peace; 

Hush I patient toilers; let the world-din cease. 

Men, women, children, come and ttibute pay, 

Man died for man, at Conemaugh, to-day. 

Halt I hush I Your hearts awaken ! 

Hear the tidings spread ! 
Hugh Cummin, hero-martyr 

Of Conemaugh, is dead I 

I Hon. Hufi^h H. Cummin of Williamsport, Pa., a Union 
soldier during the war, a Judge in peace, and an active and 
devoted member of the Johnstown Relief Commission, 
died August ii, from over-work and exposure in behalf ot 
the Conemaugh valley sufferers; aged 48 years.] 

Worcester, Aug.. 13, 1889. 



TRIBUTE WHILE HE LIVES. 
To AN Old Political Leader." 



This is the beggary of life, — that we 

With miaer instinct hoard our praise of men 

Till they are dead to praise I 

Were he but dead 
Who walks wiLh iia to-day, uncrowned, save in 
The hearts of long-tried, I'aithful friends, bow quich 
The flood-gates of men'B eloquence were loosed 
To pay the long- dishonored debt of years I 
Then, would I, — humblest of the scribes who sat 
At this Gamaliel's feet and wisdom supped,— 
In plain, unvarnished phrase his story t«ll, 
And ye who knew him beet would all subscribe. 

What saith the record of this man ? 

Was he 
Of noble birth, hedged round with fortune's smiles 'i 
An orator, with laurels on hie brow? 
Was he s scholar, statesman, eminent ? 
A conquering hero, flashed with pride of war '/ 
Or yet pei'chance, was he a man whose life 
In meteoric splendor flashed and ded, 
Achieving fame by grand heroic death ? 
Nay I none of these,— ^et who will dare deny 
His leadership in councils of the state. 
Or question the high courage of the man 
Who steadfast bore his colors to the front 
Through forty years of glorious civic strife ! 

He was a man who loved his home and IViende, 

His books and all the sweet amenities 

Of wisdom's pleasant ways and paths of peace; 

Yet had one virtue more, which lesser men 

Oft-times miscall. His was a patriot's heart, 

And next to God and family be loved 

His country's honor and his country's weal. 



Brave men have fought and died for freedom's cause. 

And o'er their graves, in grateful memory, 

A loyal nation annual tribute strews, 

And mingles there perennial tears and flowers I 

God give us, and our children's children grace 

To own the debt, and prize the heritage 

Thus nobly sealed in blood. Forever may 

Returning spring repeat the homage due 

From millions yet unborn, — to these brave men, — 

For freedom's flag upheld, a nation's life, — 

Aye, more ! a nation's honor saved, a race 

From bondage freed ! 

This was the theme he loved ! 
No heart more reverent of their deed than his; — 
No voice more loyal to their slightest cause; — 
A comrade true to every man who wore 
The badge of that Grand Army of the Blue; — 
Full fellowshiped in all, save that he wore 
No badge upon his breast. 

It is not mine to dwell on titles earned. 
Or honors worthily bestowed and worn. 
Their magic charm allures all grades of men 
To seek the bauble famfe, and prize it when 
Attained. Thank God, to him, a modest share 
Of earthly honors fell, — yet could not lend 
An added luster to the simple name 
Long known and honored in that galaxy, — 
Since grown immortal by dividing time, — 
Of Freedom's Advance Guard I 

Brave men have lived, — 
Defenders of the faith, — armed with the truth. 
Who calmly, sternly faced outnumbering foes; 
On fields where Malice hurls her shafts in front; — 
Where Greed contends to weaken either flank ; — 
And coward Envy seeks the rear to fling 
The poisoned darts that sting, like death, the soul! 
Such warfare this man knew. 
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A leader born, 
Sagacious, patient, brave his listening soul 
The first faint echoes of that smothered cry 
Of fellow-men in bondage, early caught, 
And kindled there a flame to glow afresh 
While life remained unspent. 

Brave Garrison, 
Impassioned Phillips, Sumner, Andrew, all 
Of that heroic privy council, shared 
Their thoughts with him and knighted him as one. 
No weak, irresolute time-sferver he 
To train his ear to catch the shifting cry 
Of selfish men, or base, inconstant mob. 
He led the van, and cheered the laggards on 
And proved, on hard fought fields, his right to lead ! 

A whisper, from some scoffer, jars the ear — 

''A politician I" — Aye! in broadest sense. 

The molder of the plowshare from the sword , 

To till the field the freeman's sword has won! 

The binder of the scattered sheaves that bring 

The peaceful harvest home. The lowly shrine 

Where statesmen come to con their lesson o'er 

And borrow inspiration for their tasks! 

The ladder by which great (!) men climb to fame, — 

Anon to scorn, or smile complacent on! 

Oh, carping critics of the men who dare 

To lead where duty sternly points the way! 

Ye need no answer, save to bid ye turn 

Your microscopic lens on your small selves, 

And pray for grace to teach you modesty, 

Ere ye discuss the spots upon the sun! 

He hath wrought well I — Wait not to crown him dead! 
The white- winged Reaper loves the golden grain; — 
To-day is your^! Weave him the crown he chose 
Of duty done to truth and fellow-men! 

*Hon, Adin Thayer ^^ of Worcester^ Mass. 
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'MISSING, NONE." 
"All Present, or Accounted For! " 

1^61-^64. 

Comrades, listen I Hear the voices echo from those 

far-off years; — 
Old-time voices answering "Roll-call!'* — gaps of 

silence —ringing " Heres ! " 
Hush I the Sergeant is reporting; — hear the old-time 

legend run: — 
" Fit for duty, — sick, — on furlough, — wounded, — 

dead ,"— Hark ! " Missing, none ! " 

Thus, within our hearts the echoes keep the roster, 

name by name; 
And the dear old voices answer to the roll-call, still 

the same. 
Time and change and death surviving; — still we hear 

the legend run: — 
" Fit for duty, — sick, — on furlough, — wounded, — 

dead," — but " Missing, none ! " 

" Missing, None I " though ranks are thinning, though 

the comrades round us fall, 
Memory's hosts remain unbroken, answering each the 

old roll-call I 
Graven on our hearts the record, — "All accounted 

for ! " — not one 
Dear old name dropped or forgotten ; — still the. 

legend, — " Missing, none ! " 

Comrades, when the last man lingers on Time's out- 
post, — waits alone 

For the Reveille and Roll-call,— let him echo back 
the tone, 

And reporting to Headquarters ; — battles over, 
victory won, — 

Wrap our legend in the Colors,— seal the record, — 
" Missing, None ! " 



A MESSAGE. 
From Comrade George C. Phillips. 

Dying I did I hear you whisper ? 

Has the grim old Archer Death 
Scored his shot at last on Phillips ? 

Must I yield him up. my breath ? 

Stay his fatal shaft a moment, — 
There's a message I would send 

To the old boys, who will miss me^ — 
Then I'll greet him as a friend. 

Death and I were old campaigners 

Years ago, in camp and lield 
Swamp and prison; we have often 

Wrestled when I could not yield. 

Ah ! the prize for which we struggled 
Wasn't then my one poor life, 

But a soldier's faith and honor 
Pledged in country's noble strife. 

Those were glorious days, — worth living ! 

How the years have slipped away; — 
Sixty-one then, — eighty-seven, — 

I should really like to stay, 

Just to meet the dear old Tenth boys 

At Reunion, — and the Post 
On Memorial Day, in Boston, — 

Those were days I loved the most. 

Send word to my old Post Comrades, 
Bid the boys good-bye for me; 

Ask them, please, to pass the message 
Down the line, to all they see. 

Say that Phillips left a hearty 
Good-bye grip, and love to all, — 

Every man, and don't skip any; — 
Say that when they hear the " Call," 

They will find him there and waiting 
At the Post, beyond the Tide I 

Just the same old " Comrade Phillips " 
They have marc^led with, side by side. 

Tell the boys to keep together; — 

Meet as often as they can; — 
Life will never forge another 

Bond like ours, 'twixt man and man ! 

Cherish all the dear old memories; — 
And, because I love them best, 

When Memorial Day recalls them, 
Count me in with all the rest. 

When they meet at our wm/t Reunions 
Let the boys turn down a chair; 

And, while all goes on as usual. 
Fancy I am with them there I 



THE SUBJECT 'O PENSIONS. 



DISCUSSED BY ONE OF THE " YANKS. 

(lOth Masaachuaelta Voliinteers.) 



I'm just beggin your pardon, comrnde, 

An' I don't mean no oftenee, — 
But thia twaddlin' aii' row 'bout penaioni* 

Is more gusb than coinraoit sense ! 
I'll allow tbat your own opinion 

Mebbe just as good as mine. 
An' I don t go back on a soldier, 

But 1 can't taite stock in whine 1 

You and I an' the rest of the boys 

That went out in Sixt;^-one, 
An' was 'listed for "dunn' the war," 

An' stayed there, till it was done. 
Didn't go there for no thirteen d<illars 

By the month, by a darned sight,— Nol- 
That is. most of the Sixty-one's didn't,— 

But because we wanted to go! 

What is more, there wan't no chlnnin', 

That I heard on,— not a brag^ 
That the country owed us a livin', — 

'Twas what we owed the Old FlagI 
Of course, we were told that the soldiers 

Who broke down or lost a lin, 
Or that died an' left widders an' orphans, 

Or dependent next of kin. 
Would be given a reg'lar pension;— 

An' for one I don't allege 
That the gov'm'nt, nor yit the huin folks 

Hev gone back on that old pledgel 

"Don't look very rugged myaelfl" — well, 

I d'know as I do, but you bet 
I ain't tiled no pauper petition 

For the poorhouee, — not as yetl 
An' I reckon there's some left over 

Of the sperit of Sixty-one 
That'll help us to etan' the rackit 

Till the battle o' life is won; 
An' to keep us from doin' what 'mounts t« 

'Bout the same thing, in my view,— 
By this clammerin' for a pension 

Just because we wore the blue. 



I aia't turn in' ray back on fortoon 

Or good luck, if it comes my way, 
But 1 want a square deal — no cheatin' — 

An' the cards I draw, I play I 
There's been too much lyin' an' sneakin' 

By the ''bummers," great and small. 
For less money a month than workin' 

Would hev earned them, one an' all. 
If I've got any claim on the Nation 

You kin bet my price is high I 
'Twont outlaw in this gen'ration 

Nor mould in the sweet bime-bye! 

Good Lord, man! I was nigh on twenty 

When I 'listed, an' hadn't done 
A blamed thing to be proud on before then,- 

Not a sol-i-tary one! 
An' I ain't done a thing worth namin' 

The same day, since then, I swear, 
'Side of bein' an' feelin' proud on't 

That I was a man, an' there! 

Now it 'pears to me like the scripter 

Is repeatin' itself, — I mean 
Th' old porrige an' birthright business, — 

An' it galls my self-esteem 
To be tempted to pawn my birthright. 

Or to be put up for a "blind" 
In this bunkum political skin-game. 

With old Satan grinnin' behind. 

We will both on us own up, comrade, 

That the average kind of men 
Wern't no saints out there in the army. 

An' we haint been saints since then ! 
All this rubbish about **Contractin' 

In ihe service," — 'n land or sea, 
All the ills that flesh is heir to, 

Does sound kinder thin to me. 



You an' I, old boy, we know better; 

That the seeds weren't all sowed there 
For the nimatiz. and the what not. 

That the pension proofs declare. 
If the whole bilin' truth was stated, 

Some certif 'cates oughter read 
"Dissipation since then," "Contracted 

In the service o' rum an' srreed"! 
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It's a fact, an' 'taint no reflection 

On the boys that got broke down 
By the chills, an' the Libby diet, 

An' might hev to come on the town. 
But I take it deservin' cases 

Hev mostly been "gathered in" 
Or else trotted out for a pension. 

To piece out the "wages of sin" 
For some loafin', cheap politician, 

Who found it an easy way, 
By perfessin' love an' devotion , 

To get in ter oflSce an' stay I 

There's exceptions of course, of hardship, 

But the present laws pervide 
For the really sick an' crippled 

That tit ou the Union side. 
If they want to use up the "surplus" 

An' swell up the taxes too 
Let 'em take in the maimed an' helpless 

Of the ^Gray" as well as the "Blue"! 

The fact is 'taint quite self-respectin' 

For us political pets. 
After more'n twenty years o' codlin, 

To crowd too thick round the "tets"! 
Let us still keep the int'rest runnin' 

An' not quit-claim or release 
Our hold on that one bond o' manhood 

For less'n a million a piece! 
Give my luv to the boys an' tell 'em 

That I'm waitin' t'hear the drum. 
Where both sides'll "Fall in for rations" 

On the banks o' Kingdom Come. 

March, 1887. 



POLITICS IN CAMP! 



SiNCBRBLY Dedicated to the Boys of the G. A. R., 
BY ** One of the Yanks." 



What I old comrade, goin' to quit us ? 

Have your name struck off the roll 
Of the G. A. R. post? Comrade, 

Do you mean it— 'pon your soul ? 
You, a veteran of the veterans; 

You that never feared a gun. 
Shirked a call, or dodged a battle 

From the very first Bull Run ? 
Why, old boy, we've trained together, 

Durin' war and durin' peace, 
More'n a quarter of a cent'ry; — 

Now your askin' for release 1 

Some new row broke out, down your way, 

'Mongst the boys, that don't set well ? 
This 'ere dra^in' outside questions 

Into camp is raisin' — well 
First it's one thing, then another,— 

Vetoes, battle flags and rot 
'Bout the president's goin' a vis'tin' — 

Keeps the Post just bilin' hot. 

'Taint the battle-flags, of course not; . 

It was "keeps" we played for then, 
And the "Grays" we met in Boston 

'Lowed the same, — and they were men. 
That was nothin' but a blunder, 

Just "too previous on the call;" 
Time and moths will save the storin' 

Of the flags, — and of us all. 

There's two sides to that St. Louis 

Matter, — but the boys were wrong. 
Makin' issue with the president 

Is a very different song 
From conderanin', or hurrahin' 

For the man; — when all's been said, 
G. A. R. posts 'haint no call to 

Throw mud at the nation's head. 
I ain't namin' names, nor nothin' 

But when "Palsy's" loatin' 'round 
Wish 'twould strike the mischief-makers 

'Fore they run us in the ground I 



Hear they're rowin' and dividin' 

'Bout the vetoed pensions, still, 
Want us to petition Congress 

To repass the same old bill. 
Beats the dickens they can't see this 

Pension bunkum is a bait 
Just to catch the G. A. R. vote 

For the ^'soldier's candidate." 

''Want no part of beggin' pensions!" 

There, I'm with you, shake agin! 
But, old boy, 'taint our best fellers 

That are makin' all this chin, 
Bums and politicians mostly . 

Do the whinin' in our name, 
Workin' this "Grand Army" racket. 

And the Posts get all the blame. 

Mixin' politics with mem'ries 

Sacred as the nation's life; 
Turnin' camp-fires and re-unions 

Into scenes of caucus strife; — 
Stampin' without leave or license. 

With the order's sacred seal. 
Any censure or petition, 

Worked up for a party deal — 
Ain't no part of pur Grand Army, — 

That's above all party lines; — 
Comrades, first and last and always- 

That is what our badge defines. 

What I'm 'fraid of is the makin' 

Of a record, since the war, 
Urgin' claims upon the nation. 

Just as though they would outlaw 
If we didn't take a hand in 

For ourselves, and set 'em right, 
Every time the politicians 

Want to make a party fight, 
Usin' us as bottle-holders 

And our good name for a screen; 
Makin' out that all the soldiers 

Are a part of their machine. 

Seems as if these shouting bosses 

Meant to make our record read 
^'Patriotum sold for office; 

Manhood swallowed up in greed; 
All the veterans of the army — 

Barrin"" some who early died — 
Went to war to get a pension. 

Got it, and were satisfied,'''^ 



Now you know, pard, that's a libel 

On the boys who really saw 
Most 'o the iSghtin' and the hardship 

At the front, when war was war ! 
Almost to a man, I've found 'em 

Self-respectin', and agin 
Bein' classed as beggin' paupers," 

That is where the rub comes in .! 

Did you notice any comrades 

Hangin' round in sixty-one 
For a bribe or for a bounty ? 

Not a sinijle mother's son I 
Later on, wnen towns and counties, 

States, all bid for men to come 
And fill their quotas — that was payin' 

For a chance to stay at home. 

Did they ask us how we voted. 

When they wanted men to light ? 
Did we forfeit, by our service. 

Right to vote as we think right ? 
Do the wisest, best and bravest. 

Find they always can agree V 
Has one party got a patent 

On all truth and loyalty ? 

Hold on, comrade I reconsider; 

Don't pull out and leave the boys; 
These 'ere clouds will soon blow over. 

They are mostly wind and noise. 
Hang together, bear and forbear, — 

Blood is thicker'n water, yet. 
All the Vets hain't got the "Big head" 

Nor the "Palsey-jams" you bet. 

July, 1887. 
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